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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN 1960 


Not very many years ago, the young 
person planning a career had to rely 
mainly on hearsay and guesswork to 
evaluate employment prospects in dif- 
ferent fields of work. Today's youth 
finds a great deal of information avail- 
able to help him in choosing a career in 
a growing field, 


One factor that must be considered 
in choosing a career is the current sit- 
uation in the job market. What do 
recent trends in employment and unem- 
ployment indicate about the present 
demand and longrun outlook in different 
occupations? The developments in 1960, 
compared with those of prior years, 
offer some helpful indications. They 
show that long-term trends in different 
occupations have persisted, even though 
a rapidly developing business recession 
was at the same time depressing job 
opportunities generally. 


Trends in Employment 


During 1960, the economy rose in 
the first quarter and then declined. As 
the year opened, the economy was re- 
bounding from the effects of the nation- 
wide steel strike which ended late in 1959 
and employment was rising. The total 
number of jobs moved up to new records; 
however, the rise was short-lived. 
Early in the year, the steel industry 
started to cut down on hours of work 
and to lay off employees. As the year 
progressed, cutbacks spread to nearly 
every other manufacturing industry. 
Unemployment started to rise in late 
spring and continued to climb through 
most of the remainder of the year, 
making it evident that the Nation was 
undergoing another business recession. 


While these developments were 
taking place, longrun changes in the 
labor force continued. Middle-aged 
women entered the work force in in- 
creasing numbers. With the trend to- 
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ward longer schooling, the proportion 
of young persons in the labor force kept 
edging downward, although their total 
number in the labor force increased, 
The proportion of older men in the 
labor force continued to decline in part 
at least because of the tendency toward 
earlier retirement. 


Other trends also continued. The 
number of part-time jobs rose more 
sharply than full-time jobs. Farm em- 
ployment declined further. In nonfarm 
employment, there was a further shift 
from goods-producing to service-pro- 
ducing industries, and from blue-collar 
or manual occupations to white-collar 
and service occupations, 


For the year as a whole, average 
employment reached a new high of 66,7 
million, 800,000 above the previous 
record year of 1959, (See table.) The 
expansion in employment during 1960 
was in nonfarm work, with two-thirds 
of the additional jobs filled by women. 
About four-fifths of the gain in nonfarm 
payrolls was in State and local govern- 


ments, trade, finance; and services 


combined. Employment in manufactur- 
ing averaged higher in 1960 than in 1959, 
when the job level was affected by the 
steel strike. However, during the last 
half of 1960, manufacturing employment 
dropped considerably, with the slide be- 
coming sharper towards the end of the 
year (chart 1), The declines offset the 
earlier gains in other sectors, some of 
which, like trade and construction, also 
began to show the effects of reces- 
sion, At the beginning of 1960, there 
were 1,8 million more workers on 
nonfarm payrolls than at the beginning 
of 1959; by year's end, the total was 
400,000 lower. 


Manufacturing industries employed 
600,000 fewer persons at the end of 
1960, with almost 200,000 of this loss 
in the primary metals industry (mainly 
in steel) and with most of the remainder 
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‘Data for 1960 are preliminary, 


Note: Because of rounding, 


in machinery, lumber, textiles, and 
apparel, With the exception of printing 
and publishing and chemicals, none of 
the major manufacturing industries re- 
ported gains over the year. 


Agricultural employment in 1960 was 
about 150, 000 lower thanin 1959, roughly 
the average decline experienced each 
year since the end of World War Il. As 
in other years, the drop in agricultural 
employment reflected the further decline 
in the numbers of small farms, which 
has affected the employment of farmers 
and their family helpers rather than 
hired farm hands, 


Despite these cutbacks, it is inter- 
esting to note--especially for young peo- 
ple preparing to enter the labor market-- 
that more jobs were being created in 
a number of sectors, There were about 
300,000 more jobs in State and local 
governments (mainly in the school sys- 
tems) in December 1960 than the year 


2Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


3E—xcludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


before, about 125,000 more in finance 
and service, and about 75,000 more in 
trade, 


Hours of Work, Manufacturing in- 
dustries reported not only job losses 
in 1960 but also reduced hours of work 
for the employees who continued to 
work, The factory workweek averaged 


39. 7 hours in 1960, more than 0.5 hour 
below the average for 1959, 





The drop during 1960 was even sharp- 
er than suggested by the comparison 
of the annual averages. Every major 
manufacturing industry except transpor- 
tation equipment reported shorter hours 
of work in 1960, while the average for 
all manufacturing industries was below 
its year-ago level in every month since 
January. Between January and mid- 
year, the average workweek dropped by 
0.5 hour (on a seasonally adjusted ba- 
sis); in hard-goods industries, the de- 
cline was 1 full hour. During the next 
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Chart 1. WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN NONFARM INDUSTRIES 
STARTED TO DECLINE IN 1960, ESPECIALLY IN 
DURABLE GOODS MANUFACTURING 
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1960 “1960 1961 
Deto for last two months ore preliminary. 
5 months, the total dropped by an addi- Underemployment, In the nonfarm 
tional hour as soft-goods plants joined economy as a whole, there were 1,2 
in the downturn, Further losses in million regular full-time workers in 
December, caused largely by snow- 1960 whose jobs were cut back to part 
storms which plagued the Northeast, time (under 35 hours) because of the 
brought the total decline during the business slide. This compared with an 
course of the year to nearly 2 hours, already high average of 1 million in 
In early 1961, the declines seemed to 1959, There were also many regular 
have halted, but the workweek was still part-time workers who wanted but could 
at a low level. not find full-time work. This group 
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numbered 1,3 million in 1960, the same 
as in 1959, but nearly 400,000 higher 
than the average for 1956-57. Most of 
the persons who could not find full- 
time work were women and teenagers, 


Unemployment, At the beginning of 
1960, the unemployment rate was re- 
covering from the 5, 8-percent level 
(seasonally adjusted) reached during the 
steel strike. The rate dipped down and 
held at about 5 percent late in the winter 
and through the spring (except for the 
temporary rise in March resulting from 
unusually bad weather). In June, how- 
ever, joblessness began to climb, In 
December, 6, 8 percent of the labor force 
was unemployed, the highest proportion 
since the recessionary peaks in 1958, 
As an illustration of how sharply the 
job market changed, the number unem- 
ployed at the opening of 1960 was about 
one-half million lower than a year ear- 
lier, but by the end of 1960,there were 
1 million more unemployed than a year 
before, 





For the year as a whole, unemploy- 
ment averaged almost 4 million, or 5,6 
percent of the civilian laborforce. This 
was about halfway between the 1958 
recession rate of 7 percent and the 4- 
percent rate prevailing in most of the 
postwar years, Among those unem- 
ployed during 1960, almost 1 million 
were out of work for approximately 3 
months or longer. Almost one-half of 
the 4millionunemployed, however, were 
jobless less than 5 weeks, 


Rising unemployment affected some 
groups more than others, as it has in 
previous recessions since World WarlIL, 
and yet the general pattern of unem- 
ployment was in many respects the same 
in recession as in prosperity. Teenage 
workers continued to have the highest 
rates of unemployment; men over 25, 
the lowest, Unemployment continued 
relatively high among the unskilled and 
semiskilled, andinconstruction, mining, 
and agriculture; in comparison, it con- 
tinued to be lower among professionals 
and financial and government workers. 
As in previous recessions, the rise in 
unemployment began among factory 
workers in hard-goods industries and 
affected these workers most sharply. 


But, as the recession widened, unem- 
ployment rose in nearly every industry. 


The increase in unemployment which 
began during the second half of 1960 
mainly affected adult men and women, 
The unemployment rate for men in the 
central age groups (25 to 44) rose from 
less than 4 percent in December 1959 
to 5.5 percent in December 1960; the 
number of these men unemployed in- 
creased by more than 300,000 to 1,2 
million. The unemployment rate for 
teenagers of both sexes remained high-- 
about 14 percent in December 1960-- 
but was not significantly worse at the 
end of 1960 than at the end of 1959, 
The number of unemployed in the 14- 
19 age group in these two periods was 
about 700,000. Previous studies sug- 
gest that about 1 out of 4 unemployed 
teenagers were looking for part-time 
work, compared with 1 out of 16 un- 
employed persons in other age groups, 


Some of the unemployment in 1960 
reflected not only the business slide in 
that year but also longer term industrial 
changes. For example, railroad and 
mining employment continued their long- 
term downtrends; even at their "re- 
covery" highs in 1959, these industries 
combined offered 300,000 fewer jobs 
than in 1957, Aircraft manufacturing 
lost more than 200,000 jobs between 
1957 and 1960 largely because of shifts 
in defense policy resulting from the 
development of military missiles. Steel, 
textiles, petroleum refining, and the 
manufacture of railroad equipment each 
provided fewer jobs following the 1958 
recession than before. The return of 
overall prosperity probably would not 
restore job opportunities fully in these 
industries in the immediate future; in 
addition, workers displaced in these 
industries are not always able to take 
advantage of expanding opportunities in 
other industries. 


Long-Term Trends in Major Industries 


Developments such as these clearly 
indicate the advantages of studying eco- 
nomic trends when making job choices, 
The odds in favor of job security are 
understandably greater in the areas ex- 
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panding at a rapid rate: education, dis- 
tribution, finance, public administration 
and the field of personal, professional, 
and business services (chart 2). For 
example, over the past decade, there 
have been more than 2 million jobs 
added in State and local governments, 
mainly in the school systems, This 
growth has continued even during re- 
cessions and has somewhat offset the 
declines in other industries. Workers 
who lost jobs in the declining indus- 
tries, however, often did not have the 
training, funds, or opportunity to switch 
into the expanding occupations and in- 
dustries, 


Two million new jobs were also 
created in trade in the past 10 years, 


although a large proportion were part- 
time jobs taken by housewives whose 
main activity continued as homemakers, 


Employment in the service industry 
expanded by more than a half million 
during the decade, and the small fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate sector 
(which employed 2.5 million workers in 
1960, compared to 11.6 million in trade 
and 6.7 million in services) boosted 
their number of jobs by 700,000 during 
the past 10 years. Even in manufac- 
turing industries, where employmenthas 
varied sharply during the past decade, 
some industries showed a general tend- 
ency toward growth: electrical machin- 
ery, chemicals, printing and publishing, 
and paper. Some of the growth in 





Goods-Producing Industries 


Chart 2. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS SINCE WORLD WAR II’ 


Service-Producing Industries 
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these industries resulted from tech- 
nological changes which reduced em- 
ployment in others. For example, part 
of the rise in electrical machinery re- 
flected a shift from aircraft into mis- 
siles, which require large outlays for 
electronic equipment, The rise in the 
chemicals industry reflected in part the 
growing demand for synthetics, which 
have replaced metals and natural fibers 
in many uses, 


Another notable characteristic of the 
changing American job market has been 
the tendency for white-collar employ- 
ment to grow steadily even in indus- 
tries which have been declining or 
showing sharp fluctuations in total em- 
ployment. In manufacturing, where 
recessions have usually meant large- 
scale layoffs, the production worker on 
the line has been most severely af- 
fected; the "nonproduction" worker--in 
clerical, administrative, professional, 
and similar work--has tended to keep 
his job, and more and more such work- 
ers, in fact, have been hired to meet 
the growing needs of research, admin- 
istration, and record keeping. 


The Pattern of Unemployment 


It has usually been the adult worker 
who has been affected most by layoffs 
resulting from recessions, long-term 
declining demand for an industry's pro- 
ducts, or improvements in production 
methods which reduced the need for 
workers, Still, young workers under 
25 continue to have relatively higher 
rates of unemployment, as noted before, 
and some of the broad patterns remain 
the same over long periods of time. 
Following the description of events in 
the job market over the past year and 
the trends of the past decade, it may 
be useful to review these general pat- 
terns, 


One of the characteristics of un- 
employment in the United States is its 
short duration, During the past 10 
years, about half of the persons counted 
as unemployed in an average month had 
been looking for work for less than a 
month, They either found jobs, or they 
left the labor force, The turnover rate 
in unemployment--the proportion of the 


unemployed in one month who are no 
longer unemployed the following month-- 
has ranged from a high of about 60 
percent during periods when very few 
persons were unemployed (as in 1951 to 
1953) to a low of about 40 percent 
during periods when a great many were 
unemployed (as in the 1958 recession), 


Although many unemployed workers 
are jobless for only short periods, they 
often experience several spells of un- 
employment during the course of a year, 
which mount up to substantial totals of 
time and income lost. In 1959, for 
example, two out of five unemployed 
persons were unemployed more than 
once during that year. 


It is also true that a large part of 
unemployment, especially short-term 
unemployment, results from" frictional" 
causes, such as job changing, entry into 
the labor market, and seasonal influ- 
ences.' The young worker, in partic- 
ular, is affected. by these influences, 
and his unemployment rates are there- 
fore higher than the average for all 
workers, During 1960, whenthe average 
rate of unemployment for all workers 
was 5,6 percent, young men between 
the ages of 14 and 19 had an unemploy- 
ment rate of 14 percent, and women in 
the same age group had a rate almost 
as high; unemployment rates for young 
men and women from 20 to 24 years of 
age were between 8 and 9 percent. The 
lowest unemployment rates were, as 
usual, experienced by men in the cen- 
tral age groups. These men have more 
skill and experience than younger men 
and have established some seniority in 
their jobs; they also have family re- 
sponsibilities which make it more com- 
pelling for them to remain employed. 


Differences in unemployment rates 
among various age groups, however, 
do not tell the whole story. For one 
thing, the rate of unemployment rose 
more sharply among adult men than 
among younger men during the recession 
even though the adult men still had lower 
unemployment rates than the younger 


1Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Extent and 
Nature of Fractional Unemployment (Study 
Paper No. 6 of the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, 80th Congress, Ist Session), 
November 19, 1959, 
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) men. In addition, unemployment has a employment he experiences is in fact 


, ' different meaning for a young person connected with his entry into the labor 
) who may be seeking only part-time force to look for work and his moving 
work, or who does not yet need to be from job to job while he is in the proc- 
) self-supporting, than for a married man ess of adjusting to a work career, 
with children. While some young per- Young persons normally feel free to 
sons have to earn their own living, and try different occupations, In some re- 
others must contribute to the support of spects, this process of choice and trial 
their families, normally there is less has value to both the young person and 
economic urgency in the work need of to the Nation, even though it may in- 
the younger person. Much of the un- volve short periods of unemployment. 





| HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE 1960 HANDBOOK ON WOMEN WORKERS 


The 1960 edition of the Handbook on Women Workers brings 
together basic information on women's employment and occupa- 
tions, both past and present. This publication contains facts on 
the age and marital status of women workers, their earnings and 
income, the education and job training of women workers, their 
work-life patterns, and State laws affecting the employment and 
the civil and political status of women. 


Following are some highlights from this 160-page publication 
recently released by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 


VW About 23 million women, or 36 percent of all 
women of working age, are in the labor force. 


WV Clerical occupations account for about 30 per- 
cent of all employed women; service occupations, 
for 25 percent. Large proportions are also em- 
ployed as operatives, or semiskilled workers 
(15 percent), as professional or technical work- 
ers (13 percent), and as sales workers (8 per- 
cent), 


W Over half of all women workers are married. 
About 32 percent of all married women are 
working, compared with 43 percent of all single 
women and 38 percent of all widows or divorcees. 


VW The average (median) income for women who 
worked full time all year in 1959 was $3, 205. 


The 1960 Handbook on Women Workers (Women's Bureau 
Bulletin No. 275) is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at 45 cents a copy. 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR 


MARKETING RESEARCH WORKERS * 


Many management decisions about the 
goods companies produce, the sales 
compaigns they undertake, and a host of 
other problems connected with the mar- 
keting of products are based on the re- 
ports and recommendations of marketing 
research workers. Marketing research 
can help company officials get a better 
picture of what kinds of company prod- 
ucts their customers want and where new 
customers can be found, thus pointing 
the way to bigger sales and more pro- 
fitable operations, 


Nature of Work 


Marketing research workers assem- 
ble the information needed by business- 
men in reaching decisions about such 
widely differing problems as selecting 
a new brand name, package, or design 
for a product; choosing a new plant 
location; forecasting the volume of fu- 
ture sales; deciding what prices to 
charge; making changes in the salary 
scales and the commissions paid to 
salesmen; deciding on the best means 
of distributing products; and choosing 
the kinds of advertising most likely to 
attract buyers. In investigating such 
problems, these workers may have to 
obtain information on people's buying 
habits, consumer credit, prices charged 
by other firms producing competing 
products, transportation facilities, 
economic trends, population growth, 
technological changes, and any other 
factors which may be related to the 
specific problem they are studying. 


Practically all marketing research 
starts with the collection of facts from 
published materials, from the firm's 
own records, and from people espe- 
cially familiar with the subject under 
investigation, Research workers ana- 
lyzing the fluctuations in a company's 
sales, for example, may first study 
sales records in a number of different 
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cities, in order to determine year-to- 
year and month-to-month changes in 
sales volume. They may then compare 
these changes with changes in popula- 
tion, income levels, the size of the 
company's sales force, and the amounts 
spent by the company for advertising 
ineachcity and, from these comparisons, 
discover the reasons for changes in the 
volume of sales. Other marketing re- 
search workers may study changes in 
the quantity of company goods on store 
shelves, or take inventories of products 
stocked in warehouses, or make door- 
to-door surveys to learn how many com- 
pany products are already used in 
households. 


Marketing research is often con- 
cerned with the personal opinions of the 
people who are using company products 
or who might be likely to use them in 
the future. For example, a survey 
intended to help management decide on 
the design and pricing of a new line of 
cooking utensils may involve the use of 
a questionnaire to obtain, from a limited 
number of housewives among the many 
who might purchase the new utensils, 
information about the price they would 
be willing to pay and their preferences 
in such things as the color and size of 
the utensil and the type of handle. 


A survey of this kind is usually 
carried on under the supervision of 
marketing research workers who spe- 
cialize in research on consumer 
goods--that is, merchandise sold to the 
general public. In planning the survey, 
the marketing research worker may get 
help from a statistician in selecting a 
group (or ''sample') of individuals to be 
interviewed, in order to be certain that 


*This article is one of a series of reports on 
fields of work which were not covered inthe 1959 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
It is part of the Bureau's continuing program 
of occupational outlook research, 
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Marketing research workers planning a survey 


the opinions obtained from them will 
be representative of the opinions held 
by all of the people who might buy the 
product in question. He may also seek 
assistance from a specialist in "moti- 
vational research"'--anexpert inframing 
questions that will produce reliable in- 
formation about the motives that lead 
people to make the purchases they do, 
When the investigation gets under way, 
the marketing research worker may 
supervise anumber ofinterviewers, who 
call on housewives to obtain answers to 
the questions. He may also direct the 
work of the office employees who tabu- 
late and analyze the information collect- 


ed. His report summarizing the survey 
findings may also include other in- 
formation that company officials need in 
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order to make decisions about the new 
line--for example, facts about products 
already on the market which might com- 
pete with the product his company is 
proposing to introduce or facts about 
anticipated technological changes which 
might affect production methods or the 
salability of the product. 


Marketing research surveys con- 
cerned with products used by business 
and industrial firms may be conducted 
somewhat differently from consumer 
goods surveys. The number of firms 
which might use some kinds of in- 
dustrial products is relatively smalland, 
for this reason, interviewers are some- 
times able to talk to a large proportion 
of all potential customers, rather thana 
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small sample, as in a consumer goods 
survey. Also, because research on 
some industrial products requires inter- 
viewers with a technical knowledge of 
the product involved, the interviews are 
often conducted by the marketing re- 
search worker himself (or by several 
research workers, if the survey is a 
particularly extensive one). In the 
course of his interviews, the marketing 
research worker not only tries to get 
opinions about the proposed product, 
but keeps on the lookout for possible 
new ways of adapting it to industrial 
needs. He must, therefore, be a spe- 
cialist both in marketing research and 
in the industrial uses of the product 
involved. 


Where Employed 


An estimated 10,000 to 15,000 people 
were employed full time as marketing 
research specialists in 1960. This num- 
ber included research assistants and 
others in junior positions who helped 
experienced analysts collect information 
and prepare reports, as well as re- 
search supervisors and directors. The 
majority of these workers were men; 
positions held by women were, for the 
most part, at junior professional levels, 


In addition to these marketing re- 
search workers, a limited number of 
other professional employees (statisti- 
cians, economists, psychologists, and 
sociologists) and several thousand cler- 
ical workers (typists, clerks who coded 
and tabulated survey returns, and others) 
were employed full time in this field. 
Thousands of other workers, many of 
them women, were employed on a part- 
time or temporary basis as survey 
interviewers. The great majority of 
the interviewers and a large proportion 
of the professional and clerical workers 
were employed on large-scale research 
projects dealing with consumer goods. 


Among the principal employers of 
marketing research workers are manu- 
facturing companies and independent 
advertising and marketing research or- 
ganizations which do this kind of work 
for clients on a contract basis. Mar- 
keting research workers are also em- 
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ployed by very large stores, radio and 
television firms, and newspapers, and 
by university research centers, govern- 
ment agencies, and other organizations 
which provide information for business- 
men. In size, marketing research or- 
ganizations range from independently 
operated one-man and husband-and-wife 
enterprises to largefirms withhundreds 
of employees, including dozens of pro- 
fessional marketing research workers, 
and, when needed, thousands of part- 
time and temporary interviewers and 
clerical workers. Some business firms 
and in*- endent research organizations 
are s to handle all aspects of 
marxe} search, while others handle 
only certain phases of the work and 
turn to specialized research firms for 
services such as interviewing, or 
editing, coding, and tabulating ques- 
tionnaires, or making store audits, 


The largest number of marketing 
research workers are in New York 
City, where many major advertising and 
independent marketing research organ- 
izations are located and where many 
large manufacturers have their central 
offices. The second largest concen- 
tration is in Chicago. However, mar- 
keting research workers are employed 
in many other cities as well--wherever 
there are central offices of large manu- 
facturing and sales organizations. 


Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 


Many people go into marketing re- 
search after having worked in other 
kinds of research jobs or having been 
employed in work related to the field 
of marketing. University teachers with 
experience in teaching marketing re- 
search or statistics are often chosen by 
employers to head new marketing re- 
search departments, 


A college degree is usually required 
of people hired as trainees in marketing 
research. Marketing, statistics, Eng- 
lish composition, speech, psychology, 
and economics are among the courses 
considered most valuable as preparation 
for this field of work. Candidates for 
positions involving marketing research 
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Interviewer gathering facts needed by marketing research worker 


onindustrial products are frequently re- 
quired to have specialized training in 
engineering or other technical subjects, 
or else a substantial amount of sales 
experience and a thorough knowledge of 
the company's products. Graduate 
training may be necessary for some 
kinds of work--for example, motivational 
research or sampling and other statis- 
tical work connected with large-scale 
surveys. Advanced training is also an 
asset to the research worker who may 
be competing for advancement to a top- 
level position, 


Trainees in marketing research 
usually start as research assistants or 
junior analysts. At first, they are 
likely to do a great deal of clerical 
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work, such as copying information from 
published sources, editing and coding 
questionnaires, and tabulating results 
of questionnaires returned in surveys. 
They also learn how to conduct inter- 
views and write reports on survey find- 
ings. 


After 2 to 5 years' experience, 
assistants and junior analysts usually 
advance to higher level positions, with 
re aponsthility Tor specific marketing re- 
searchprojects. With more experience, 
they may be promoted to supervisory 
positions, often with the title of project 
director or associate. An exceptionally 
able individual may eventually move on 
to a top position such as vice president 
in charge of marketing and sales, 
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The qualifications most important to 
success in marketing research work 
include exceptional ability in recognizing 
and defining problems to be solved and 
imagination and ingenuity in applying 
marketing research techniques to these 
problems, Above all, this kind of work 
calls for the ability to analyze informa- 
tionand towrite reports which getacross 
to management the significance of the 
information collected and how it can be 
applied in solving the company's mar- 
keting problems, 


Employment Outlook 


Employment in this relatively small 
field of work is expected to increase 
rapidly during the 1960's. College 
graduates who are well trained in mar- 
keting research methods and statistics 
are likely to find good job opportunities, 
even though only a limited number of 
openings can be expected to occur each 
year as a result of expansion and the 
need to replace people who retire, die, 
or leave the field for other reasons. 
Competition for top jobs is expected to 
be increasingly keen, however, because 
of the growing supply of experienced 
people in the field, 


The demand for marketing research 
services is expected to increase, be- 
cause there is every prospect that a 
constant stream of new products will be 
developed by American industry and 
competition for customers will become 
increasingly sharp. Business manage- 
ment will have a very strong incentive 
to make use of the best information 
obtainable in appraising marketing sit- 
uations and planning marketing policies. 
Moreover, recentimprovements inmar- 
keting research techniques and in statis- 
ticaldatahave made it possible for mar- 
keting researchers to do a better job 
for management than ever before. As 
a result, company officials are likely to 
turn to these workers more and more 
for information andassistance. Existing 
marketing research organizations are 
likely to increase in size, and many new 


marketing researchdepartments and new 
independent research firms are expected 
to be set up. 


Earnings and Working Conditions 


Annual starting salaries for inexperi- 
enced college graduates entering mar- 
keting research in New York commonly 
ranged from $3,600 to $4,800 in 1960, 
according to the limited data available. 
People with master'sdegrees in related 
fields usually started at higher salaries. 


Earnings of marketing research 
workers rise substantially with experi- 
ence. In 1957, when salaries were 
somewhat below present levels, menem- 
ployed as junior analysts averaged about 
$5,400 a year; those employed as ana- 
lysts, about $6, 400; and senior analysts, 
over $8,500, according to a survey by 
the American Marketing Association. 
Women in marketing research positions 
tend to earn less than men in compara- 
ble positions, and relatively few move 
up to the top jobs. According to the 
same 1957 survey, the average salary 
for women employed as junior analysts 
was about $4,800 a year; for women 
analysts, $5,000; and for women senior 
analysts, $7,200. Salaries of mar- 
keting research directors ranged from 
$8,000 to more than $30,000 a year, 
with an average of around $13,000, 
The top salaries were paid to directors 
employed by very large consumer goods 
manufacturing companies, advertising 
agencies, publishing and broadcasting 
firms, and other types of businesses 
which rely heavily on the services of 
marketing research people. 


Marketing research workers usually 
work in modern, centrally located of- 
fices. Some, especially those employed 
by independent research firms, do a 
considerable amount of traveling in con- 
nection with their work, They fre- 
quently work under pressure and for long 
hours to meet deadlines. Nevertheless, 
marketing research offers anopportunity 
for interesting and varied work to the 
individual who enjoys a challenging job. 
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THE WHITE-COLLAR WORKER IN THE 20th CENTURY * 


At the turn of the century, blue- 
collar workers in this country out- 
numbered white-collar workers by more 
than two to one. Fifty-six years later, 
the white-collar group edged ahead for 
the first time. Since then, employment 
of white-collar workers has continued 
to increase more rapidly than that of 
blue-collar workers, and this trend is 
expected to continue. 


Millions of young people will be need- 
ed in the fast growing white-collar oc- 
cupations during the 1960's. A large 
number, particularly those with college 
training, will enter professional and 
technical fields--choosing such diverse 
careers as aeronautical technician, 
social worker, engineer, high school 
teacher, surgeon, or accountant. Many, 
especially those with little or no col- 
lege training, will enter such clerical 
jobs as secretary, electronic comput- 
er operator, or bookkeeper. Some 
will become restaurant managers or 
owners of small retail stores, Others 
will seek sales jobs, perhaps as retail 
salesclerks, insurance agents, or man- 
ufacturers' salesmen, 


This article reviews trends in white- 
collar employment over the past 60 
years, shows the industries in which 
these workers have made their great- 
est gains, and indicates their expected 
employment growth over the coming 
decade, 


What is a White-Collar Occupation? 


White-collar workers include four 
major occupational groups--profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers; 
managers, officials, and proprietors 
(excluding farmers); clerical workers; 
and sales workers. Because of the 
diversity of these occupations, it is 
difficult to describe all of these workers 
by a set of common characteristics. 
In the past, white-collar workers gen- 
erally had jobs that did not require spe- 
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cial work clothes (hence the term "white 
collar"), They generally worked in an 
office rather than a factory, and per- 
formed work that stressed a formal 
education and was not physically stren- 
uous. Many of these distinctions still 
apply, but there are exceptions. For 
example, many craftsmen (blue-collar) 
are highly skilled and must undergo 
considerable formal training; anda 
great many white-collar workers--the 
nonproduction workers in manufac- 
turing--work in factories. Perhaps the 
most distinguishing characteristics of 
today's white-collar workers are that 
they generally have relatively steady 
employment and they are usually paid 
a salary rather than an hourly wage. 


In a discussion of white-collar em- 
ployment, it is useful to compare trends 
in this group with those in the other 
two main groups of nonfarm! workers-- 
blue-collar and service. Blue-collar 
workers--craftsmen and foremen, op- 
eratives, and laborers--are the larger 
of these two groups of workers, They 
include bricklayers, tool and die makers, 
coal miners, stevedores, and many 
others. In general, these workers are 
engaged in the production of goods or 
in operation, maintenance, and repair. 


Service workers make up the third 
major group in the nonagricultural work 
force. Among these are private house- 
hold workers, such as cleaning women, 
housekeepers, and babysitters. Other 
service workers include policemen, 
hospital attendants, waitresses, bar- 
bers, and elevator operators, 


*Based on the Special Labor Force Report, 
White-Collar Employment: Trends and Struc- 
ture, which appeared in the Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1961, pp. 11-18. 

The terms"nonfarm" and"nonagricultural" 
are used interchangeably in the text. In the 
tables, however, the latter refers to in- 
dustries; and the former, to occupations. 
Actually, nonfarm occupations include a few 
workers who are employed in agriculture; for 
example, some veterinarians and bookkeepers. 
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White-Collar Jobs Have Grown Rapidly 


In 1900, there were about 5 million 
white-collar workers, representing 28 
percent of all workers in nonfarm oc- 
cupations (table 1). At that time, blue- 
collar workers accounted for nearly 
57 percent of the nonagricultural labor 
force; and service workers, for the re- 
maining 15 percent (chart 1). 


Between 1900 and 1950,? the number 
of white-collar workers increased by 
more than 300 percent, while blue- 
collar and service workers both in- 
creased by less than 150 percent. Thus, 
by 1950, white-collar workers accounted 
for 42 percent of the nonagricultural 


*Much useful work has been done in stand- 
ardizing occupational classifications so as to 
provide continuous occupational series from 
1900, but the data for that year can be re- 
garded only as approximations. Changes be- 
tween 1900 and 1950 are thus indicative of 
general trends rather than precise measure- 
ments, 


Table 1. Occupational composition of the nonfarm labor 
force, 1900 and 1950 

















Percent dis- Percent 
° tribution change in 
Occupation group labor force, 
1900 1950 1900-1950 
BED SCCUPAMERS 6.0.6.66 000860 100 100 187 
White-collar workers ..... 28 42 322 
Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers... 7 10 312 
Managers, officials, and } : 
ee eee 9 10 | 204 
Clerical and kindred } 
Cn es eT 5 14 | 725 
Sales workers ......cc2- 7 8 216 
Blue-collar workers ...... 57 47 133 
Craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers... 17 16 173 
Operatives and kindred 
WEG cc cccivreseeces 21 23 223 
DERNONE 6.606. k0cceoonsse 20 8 7 
Service workers .......... 15 12 135 
Private household 
WETMORE ca cccvecocecves 9 3 -2 
Service workers, ex- 
cluding private house- 
er er ree 6 9 343 














Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may 
not equal totals. 
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labor force, whereas blue-collar and 
service workers had dropped to 47 per- 
cent and 12 percent, respectively. 


The greatest gains in white-collar 
employment between 1900 and 1950 oc- 
curred among clerical workers, who 
rose from the smallest to the largest 
white-collar group during this half cen- 
tury. By 1950, they accounted for one 
out of every three white-collar workers. 
Employment in stenographic, typing, 
and secretarial occupations alone in- 
creased elevenfold during the first half 
of the century. Such great increases 
were due in part to the greater volume 
of recordkeeping required in all phases 
of industrial activity and to the expansion 
of industries such as banking, insurance, 
and government, where accurate and 
detailed records are particularly im- 
portant. 


Professional and technical workers 
were the second fastest growing white- 


collar group prior to 1950, Among 
these workers, the major growth has 
been in fields other than the tradi- 
tional professions--medicine, law, 
teaching, and the ministry. For ex- 
ample, while the size of the group as 
a whole increased by over 300 percent 
from 1900 to 1950, the number of doc- 
tors and lawyers increased at only one- 
fourth that rate. On the other hand, 
engineers increased more than four 
times as fast as all professional work- 
ers as a group; and accountants and 
auditors, who are closely connected with 
the great expansion in recordkeeping, 
increased over five times as fast. Fur- 
thermore, many professional and tech- 
nical occupations that have grown rapidly 
during recent years--such as psychiatric 
social worker and aeronautical techni- 
cian--were unheard of in 1900. 


Employment of managers, officials, 
and proprietors also grew substantially, 
although not as fast as the total white- 
































Table 2. Distribution of persons employed in nonfarm occupations, 1950 and 1960! 
Employment Percent 
(in thousands) distribution 
Occupation group Sanna 
1950 1960 change, 1950 1960 
1950-60 
Be DEMOS aon. oh dee ed hha eee 52, 244 61, 122 17 100.0 100.0 
WhiO-COEY WOCUEES. 66560 bce Ree bese OOO ba, 913 28, 507 a7 | 42.8 46.6 
Professional, technical, and | 
en: CONIIIIIII s os o a is re aaah oud 4, 782 7,418 | 55 9.2 Lz,.4 
Managers, officials, and | 
ARN INN Fi56 eal cr eid ih mie was a 6, 429 | 7,032 | 9 23 LL.5 
Clerical and kindred workers........... 1,340 | 9, 710 32 14,0 15.9 
Pen MONE ds oda cnar es desee vendneces 3,822 | 4,347 14 ta oe 
Bime-collar wOrker® 6666.6 ci scservseerces 23,336 | 24, 280 4 44,7 39.7 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers .....ccsccsccccscerecs 7,670 | 8, 606 | 12 14,7 14,1 
Operatives and kindred 
WOSHETS 666 cin aesas eres eee CTT ee ree 12, 146 11, 988 -l 23.8 19 
LAIOEE oicsceciccvees aT eS eee 3,520 | 3,686 6.7 6.0 
I i is Sk ea ce ee 6, 535 | 8, 335 28 12.5 13.6 
Private household workers cin aerarane @ 1, 883 2,201 17 3.6 3.6 
Service workers, excluding 
| ee Peres 4,652 | 6, 134 32 8.9 10.0 











‘See text footnote 3. 
Note: Because of rounding, 
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sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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collar force. The tendency for business 


to take advantage of the limited liability 
and taxation benefits derived from in- 


corporating restricted the growth in the 
number of proprietors. On the other 
hand, the trend toward larger organiza- 
tions in all phases of business and gov- 
ernment contributed to a substantial rise 
in the number of salaried managers and 
officials, 


The rate ofincreasein sales workers 
was also less than the average for the 
total white-collar force. The growth 
of large retail chains, the expansion of 
mail-order houses, and the introduction 
of self-service merchandising all helped 
to increase the number of customers 
and volume of sales that could be han- 
dled by individual salespersons. In 
addition, much of the work formerly 
handled by salespersons is now done by 
supermarket checkers, cashiers, and 
other clerical personnel. 


The 1950's brought a continuation 
of the long-term upward trend in em- 
ployment of white-collar workers. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, total nonagricul- 
tural employment rose 17 percent, from 
52.2 million to 61.1 million.* During 
the same period, white-collar employ- 
ment rose 27 percent, from 22. 4million 
to 28.5 million, reaching 47 percent of 
total nonagricultural employment by 
1960 (table 2). 


Although clerical workers were the 
fastest growing white-collar group in 
the first half of the century, the 1950's 
were marked by especially rapid in- 
creases in professional and technical 
employment (chart 2). The size of this 
group expanded substantially in nearly 
every year, including recession periods. 
By 1960, about 7. 4 million persons were 
employed in professional and technical 
work, or 55 percent more than in 1950, 


Clerical employment increased by 
32 percent over the decade, reaching 
9.7 million in 1960, Although this rate 
was substantial, it was much lower than 


*Occupational data for these years are based 
on averages of data from the monthly labor 


force surveys for January, April, July, and 
October. 
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in earlier decades. Greatly expanded 
use of tabulating machines, computers, 
and other office equipment such as dupli- 
cating machines probably helped to cur- 
tail the growth of clerical workers in 
the 1950's. 


The other two white-collar groups 
increased more slowly than the pro- 
fessional or clerical groups. Sales 
workers increased by about 14 percent 
over the decade, rising to more than 
4.3 million in 1960. The increase for 
managers, officials, and proprietors was 
only about 9 percent, 


In contrast to a gain of 27 percent 
in white-collar employment during the 
1950's, the number of blue-collar work- 
ersincreased by only 4 percent or about 
1 million workers. Virtually all of the 
advance in blue-collar jobs occurred 
among skilled craftsmen and foremen. 
Service-worker employment, however, 
grew at about the same rate as total 
white-collar employment. 





Chart 2. CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN 
WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS SINCE 1950 
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Gains Have Extended to All Industries 


The growth in employment of white- 
collar workers is closely related to the 
expansion of the service-producing in- 
dustries--trade; finance, insurdnce, and 
real estate; transportation, communi- 
cations, and public utilities; service and 
miscellaneous;* and government. In 
1952, approximately 80 percent of all 
white-collar workers were employed in 
service-producing industries. Between 
1952 and 1960, about 70 percent of the 
increase in white-collar employment oc- 
curred in these industries (chart 3). 


Although white-collar employment 
has registered the largest gains in the 
service-producing industries, these 
workers have increased in every in- 





dustry group. Furthermore, the rate 
of growth in their employment has been 
as rapid in many goods-producing in- 
dustries as in some of the service- 
producing industries. For example, 
between 1952 and 1960, white-collar 
workers in construction and durable 
goods manufacturing increased by 36 
percent--as muchas in finance, service, 
and public education combined, 


*Service and miscellaneous industries-- 
including hotels, legal and medical services, 
educational institutions, laundries, repair 
shops, and amusement enterprises--employ 
workers in a wide variety of white-collar and 
blue-collar occupations. Workers in serv- 
ice occupations, on the other hand, are em- 
ployed not only in service industries but also 
in the other nonagricultural industries, 









































Chart 3. OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION OF EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL 
GOODS-PRODUCING AND SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
1952 AND 1960 
Goods-Producing Industries ory Service-Producing Industries —— 
| 22.0 4 22.0 
; 20.0 + 20.0 
718.0 — 18.0 
7 16.0 = 16.0 
+ 14.0 + 14.0 
412.0 + 12.0 
7 10.0 + 10.0 
8.0 — 8.0 
= 6.0 — 6.0 
— 4.0 = 4.0 
2.0 + 2.0 
es on ee 0 — — — 0 
“Workers, “Workers” Workers! Workers, "Workers" Workers! 
1 Exctuding private household workers 
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The majority of the workers in 
goods-producing industries are manual 
or blue-collar workers. However, in 
recent years, blue-collar and service 
employment was declining somewhat in 
these industries while white-collar em- 
ployment was growing. By 1960, white- 
collar workers accounted for almost a 
fourth of all workers in manufacturing, 
more than a fifth in mining, and about 
a seventh in construction. For the most 
part, white-collar workers in the goods- 
producing industries are those commonly 
called nonproduction workers.* In gen- 
eral, the proportion of nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing has been in- 
creasing more rapidly in the durable 
goods than in the nondurable goods in- 
dustries (table 3). 


The proportion of nonproduction 
workers in an industry is determined by 


such factors as the extent of mechani- 
zation and automation in the industry, 
methods of distribution, and the number 
of employee services provided by indi- 
vidual establishments, Developments in 
the past few years seem to indicate 
that expansion of research activities has 
been a major factor in the increasing 
importance of nonproduction workers. 
The technological demands of the space 
age andthe defense program have called 
for an increasing number of scientists, 


5Employees in goods-producing industries 
are counted as either production or nonpro- 
duction workers by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in its monthly survey of payroll 
employment in nonagricultural establishments, 
A more detailed discussion of these workers 
is contained in White-Collar Jobs in Manu- 
facturing (in the Occupational Outlook Quar- 


























terly, October 1957, pp. 9-12). 
Table 3, Nonproduction workers as a percent of payroll employment in nonagricultural 
goods-producing industries, 1947, 1952, and 1959 
Industry 1947 1952 | 1959 
AED SOURS <PFORICINS THORNE soc oe ck Nikos i oc cect rete dewndecdeeens iS. 4 | 18,2 22.8 
ss anit vinhihts ihintns seein sa abhheerecukaehhdinwasshedvek da 10.4 | 12.8 | 21.3 
Se ECE COMMUTER CT oo oka 5 64666 06 e60 W454 6446 sEKED OREO RHO OREO 11.0 11.5 | 14.3 
| | 
NN sg aa nna ha Kk) hw 06 alain bach ead d dee bie Nee He sia Oh aeeoem 16.3 19.5 24, 3 
I MONEE aerate dia, hep ane We eat alate ate a ale AS ace Gaia ale ewes eae 6.3 | 39.3 25.1 
a a eee ee | 15.4 | 24.5 | 48.6 
Lumber and wood products........ Ee eee ee ee ee ee |. Fee | 8.9 | 10.2 
Furniture and fixtures ...... MME NKeNadesieeeeNbeseebenins 11.8 | 14.4 | 16.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products ...0ccccccesccsceses nig wlan room 1 35.2 | 6.4 
B.S Gere area rere eer ee ee are ee 12.8 15.3 | 19.5 
rue see MOUs PUNE ink bene car wen eee dsb beac eueW ene Gees io | 18.6 | 22.2 
PS COMO REN CENOCEED 6 cic wikn tee i Visi s ee cieb Wana adweans 20.7 | 23.1 | 29.6 
I OE TT ECT OCCT Te ETE EC ee eee ee ao.% | 24.6 | 32.4 
SOO oon oo a walwed ceed SENS ORS NO Ka eGo 17.8 | 21.2 | 26.3 
Instruments and related products ..........008 errr err ee | 21.9 | 26.5 | 34,4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries .....ccccccccscvesessccs } 14.7 1+.3 | ao 
Tee Sa Reo aa Ke i ae rs a ae 16.4 | 19.9 | 23.2 
ee le POU UIE os non: 0'd 4 aw 4m 05-056 0b ao G ee alate a olelb ewe ee Pe 26.6 | 30.3 
ne Rr ar ee ee ee re 6.8 | 8.5 r.S 
ee ie db ook HERS Ga we Ad COMES MRO OMS Oe Red ee ewe is i 2.9 $5 
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engineers, and technicians, thereby 
contributing to the rise of professional 
employment in the durable goods in- 
dustries. At the same time, many of 
the innovations produced by these white- 
collar workers have made possible con- 
siderably larger output without a com- 
mensurate increase in the number of 
production workers. These influences 
are particularly evident in ordnance, 
where employment is almost evenly 
divided between production and non- 
production workers, and in electrical 
machinery, instruments, and chemicals, 
where about one out of three employees 
is a nonproduction worker. 


Many White-Collar Workers Are 
Self-Employed and in Government 


White-collar workers are muchmore 
likely than blue-collar or service work- 
ers to be in business for themselves, 
For example, in April 1960, about 17 
percentof all white-collar workers were 
self-employed, compared with 4 percent 
of the blue-collar and 6 percent of the 
service workers, The large majority 
of self-employed white-collar workers 
were proprietors of small unincorporated 
businesses, These people accounted 
for abouthalf of all persons in the major 
occupational group of managers, offi- 
cials, and proprietors. 


About 12 percent of all professional 


andtechnicalworkers are self-employed. 


M ost self-employed professionals are 
doctors, lawyers, or dentists, although 
the group includes many writers, artists, 
and entertainers, as well as consultants 
of all types. Over the decade, their 
numbers increased by only about 30 per- 
cent, while the salaried professionals 
increased by 70 percent. On the other 
hand, the number of self-employed sales 
workers rose more rapidly than that of 
salaried sales workers over the decade. 
In April 1960, self-employed salesmen 
accounted for almost 10 percent of all 
persons employed in sales occupations, 
compared with about 5 percent in 1950, 


About 18 percent of all white-collar 
workers are employed by Federal, State, 
or local government, compared with 6 
percent of the blue-collar and 15 per- 
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cent of the service workers. This area 
of employment accounts for 37 percent 
of all professional and technical work- 
ers--a higher proportion than for any 
other white-collar group. Half of this 
number are engaged as teachers in the 
public schools and in the State and local 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Government agencies at all 
levels also employ about 20 percent of 
all clerical workers and 6 percent of 
all managerial workers. In the pro- 
fessional and clerical groups, however, 
government employment has tended to 
decline in relative importance because 
of a more rapid expansion of private 
employment of these workers, 


The remaining white-collar workers, 
almost 65 percent, are employees of 
private firms, compared with 90 percent 
of all blue-collar and 75 percent of all 
service workers, Private industry 
employs only half of all professional 
people, but about 90 percent of all man- 
agers and officials (excluding propri- 
etors), slightly over 85 percent of all 
sales workers, and almost 80 percent 
of all clerical workers. 


The 1960's Promise Further Growth 


The long-term upward trend in 
white-collar employment is expected to 
continue during the 1960's, according 
to projections made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. White-collar workers 
are expected to number 37 million by 
1970, 30 percent more than in 1960, 


As inthe past decade, the most 
rapid growth is expected to occur among 
professional and technical workers, es- 
pecially engineers, scientists, and tech- 
nicians. Large numbers of additional 
teachers, nurses, and accountants will 
also be needed. By 1970, this group 
will total almost 10.5 million workers, 
or about 40 percent more than in 1960. 


The other white-collar occupations 
will also increase during the 1960's, 
but not as fast as the professional and 
technical group. The employment of 
both clerical and sales workers is ex- 
pected to grow over the decade. The 
proprietors, managers, and officials 
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group is also expected to increase; 
however, the number of business exec- 
utives and managers will rise much 
faster than the number of proprietors 
of small enterprises. 


xe cd x *K 


This examination of recent trends in 
white-collar employment raises some 
provocative questions. How much of 
the demand for white-collar workers will 
be filled by persons newly entering the 
labor force? Will the increasing pro- 
portion of workers in occupations which 
are relatively unaffected by recessions 
prove to be a stabilizing factor in the 


economy, or will white-collar workers, 
as they represent an increasing pro- 
portion of the labor force, become more 
susceptible to spells of unemployment? 
As blue-collar workers (particularly 
those in the less skilled occupations) 
become unemployed, how successfully 
will they be able to shift to areas of 
white-collar employment? To what ex- 
tent is the rapid growth of professional 
workers dependent upon continuing 
government expenditures in the areas of 
defense and space exploration? How will 
the increasing proportion of workers in 
occupations which are currently less 
unionized affect the broad pattern of 
industrial relations? The 1960's may 
provide some of the answers, 





NDEA LOANS TO COLLEGE STUDENTS INCREASE 


During the first 17 months of the 
National Defense Student Loan Program, 
140, 281 loans, totaling more than $59, 6 
million, were made to college students. 
This program, authorized under Title II 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
established loan funds at colleges and 
universities for the purpose of granting 
low-interest, long-term loans to able 
students who need financial assistance 
to continue their education beyond high 
school, 


According to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, about three-fourths of the amount 
loaned during this period (from February 
1959 to July 1960) went to students with 
superior academic preparation in sci- 
ence, mathematics, engineering, or a 
modern foreign language and to those 
who plan to become teachers. Under 
this program, the Federal Government 
will forgive up to 50 percent of the loans 
to students if they teach in public schools 
for 5 years. 


In academic year 1959-60, members 


of the freshman class received 25 per- 
cent of the loans; other undergraduates, 
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65 percent; and graduate and professional 
students, 10 percent, More than 10 
percent of the graduate student borrowers 
were medical students, Male students 
obtained 67 percent of the loans, 


The following table presents addi- 
tional information on the loan program: 


Summary of Activities of National Defense Student 
Loan Program, February 1959 to July 1960! 














aN —— First half 
1959-60 - Te 
Number of participating 
SROTIEUEIORS coc cceves 1, 357 1, 181 
Number of loans made, 
creck casecencats 115, 450 24, 831 
Av itievsaenesn' 79, 083 (7) 
, Sc.dvha dunes 36, 367 (*) 
Amount loaned, total.. | $50, 151,908] $9, 501,676 
BE siawidetesves 34, 637, 936 ( 
WOME weceascaes 15,513,972 (7) 
Average loan......... $438 $383 





‘Data for 1959-60 cover the academic year ending 
July 1, 1960; data for the first half of 1959 start in 
February, when the program was instituted. 

2Information not available. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Some Implications for Adult Vocational Counseling 


The White House Conference on 
Aging held in Washington, D.C., in 
January 1961, was the first of its kind 
in this country, and may presage a new 
series of decennial conferences similar 
to those concerned with children and 
youth, which have been held since 1910, 
The 50-year gap between the inception 
of these conferences indicates the ex- 
tent to which we have been a youth- 
oriented society. But the years have 
brought some dramatic changes in the 
age composition of population and labor 
force which call for greater balance in 
outlook. In 1910, persons aged 45 and 
over numbered only 17.4 million--less 
than 20 percent of the population. To- 
day, the more than 52 million persons 
in this age group represent almost 30 
percent of the population. 


Population changes alone, however, 
do not account for the varied problems 
which beset many of our citizens in the 
older age groups. Technological 
change has resulted in the decline of 
many occupations, the creation of new 
ones, and modifications in the skills and 
knowledge required for others. Com- 
pany mergers and relocation of indus- 
tries have compounded the problem, 
with workers in the upper age brackets 
often the most severely affected. Im- 
provements in communication andtrans- 
portation have made the labor force 
more mobile, creating regional, na- 
tional, and even international labor mar- 
kets in some occupational fields; but 
this development in the main has not 
been advantageous to the older worker 
with deep family and economic roots in 
his home community. With the higher 
degree of organization of our urbanized 
industrial society, hiring and retirement 
practices have tended to circumscribe 
his employment opportunities and shorten 
his working life.! 


Although social insurance and pri- 
vate pension plans have provided a 
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sounder economic base* for more and 
more older persons, they have also 
produced obstacles, in the form of com- 
pulsory retirement at a fixed age and 
purportedly higher costs to provide ad- 
equate pension coverage for those below 
retirement age.* It was to these prob- 
lems and many others in the fields of 
health, housing, education, and reli- 
gion that the 2, 800 conference delegates 
addressed themselves. 


Some of the more important impli- 
cations of the conference's proposals 
for workers in the field of guidance, 
training, and job placement are set 
forth below. These are drawn from 
the formal policy statements produced 
by and reported to the conference in 
the final plenary session; the reports of 
the 20 subject matter sessions intowhich 
the conference was divided; the reac- 
tions of observers at the conference; 
the background papers prepared for the 
conference; and the preconference stud- 
ies and reports submitted by the States 
which reflected their needs, concerns, 
and recommendations. 


The conference generally agreed 
that the ever-increasing tempo of indus- 
trial change and the rapidly growing 
complexity of technological innovations 
have produced a labor market in which 
many older workers find themselves 
without secure attachment to a job, or 
actually displaced and unable to find em- 
ployment. There was unanimous sup 


‘Seymour L, Wolfbein, The Length of Work- 
ing Life (technical paper presented at the 
Fourth International Gerontological Congress, 
Merano, Italy, July 1957). 

*White House Conference on Aging, Back- 
ground Paper on the Employment Security and 
Retirement of the Older Worker (Parts A and 
B, July 1960; also Part C, November 1960). 

3U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Pension Costs in Relation 
to the Hiring of Older Workers; Counseling 
and Placement Services for Older Workers; 
September 1956, 
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A counselor helps a mature jobseeker in her search for employment 


port for the proposal that programs in 
the fields of personnel management, 
adult training and retraining, vocational 
counseling and guidance, and rehabili- 
tation for older workers be improved 
and extended. 


Thus, the conference pointed up a 
large deficit in these services for adults, 
Some may argue that this deficit will be 
corrected, at least in the future adult 
population, by the expansion and im- 
provement in vocational guidance serv- 
ices in secondary schools and colleges. 
However, vocational choice is, for many, 
a continual process throughout their 
working lives and not a "one-time" ir- 
revocable decision made during the 
earlier years. Sometimes an occupa- 
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tional change is desired by the individ- 
ual; in other cases, external circum- 
stances such as disability, technological 
displacement, or economic recession 
necessitate a change, frequently long 
after the individual has left school. 
Occupational shifts are often necessary 
among those who are already in the 
middle or even later years--those whom 
counselors generally regard as "occu- 
pationally set."' Their difficulties are 
aggravated by the fact that many of 
them never had access to substantive 
vocational guidance services in their 
youth because none were available. 


Workers who lose their jobs after 


long periods of continuous employ- 
ment often cannot assess themselves 
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objectively, are unfamiliar with the 
complexities of job choice in today's 
labor market and, at the same time, 
lack the know-how of the job search it- 
self, Others are shocked by the sudden 
impact of the personal economic crisis 
occasioned by loss of employment, be- 
come discouraged and disillusioned by 
failure to find another job, and develop 
personal adjustment problems which 
work against them as jobseekers, Some 
are further handicapped by injuries or 
disabilities, often the factors which 
force them into other vocational fields, 
Still others lack the occupational skills 
needed in their community's labor mar- 
ket and are unable to move to other 
communities because of lack of funds, 
family responsibilities and attachments, 
and problems of adjustment to new sur- 
roundings. Many of them could be em- 
ployed if training courses were avail- 
able and they could be motivated to 
take training or if more jobs could be 
brought into the area, 


The situations just described are 
familiar to experienced counselors work- 
ing with adults in public employment 
offices, vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies, and public and private casework 
agencies. The White House Conference 
offered some recommendations to deal 
with the substance and the increased 
volume of these problems, Some gen- 
eral and other more specific recommen- 
dations were made, As already noted, 
the conference recommended expansion 
and improvement of personnel manage- 
ment and vocational guidance services, 
Although this may be an obvious gen- 
eralization, it was nonetheless an ex- 
pression of opinion by a sizable body 
of State representatives, It gives no- 
tice that older workers have these needs, 
and this should influence the various 
levels of government, private agencies, 
voluntary organizations, and private 
citizens to support more and better 
vocational guidance services for these 
workers, 


More specifically, the conference 
recommended that the public employ- 
ment. service be more adequately fi- 
nanced, with funds earmarked for an 
expansion of its present Older Worker 
program, This wouldinclude increasing 
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its staff of specialists who could con- 
centrate on the counseling, testing, and 
placement of older workers; the pro- 
motion of full-time and part-time jobs 
for older workers; cooperation with 
business, industry, and industrial de- 
velopment agencies and with vocational 
schools and other training agencies in 
training, retraining, and upgrading the 
skills of older workers; and working 
with other related community groups, 
Similarly, private nonprofit agencies 
were urged to provide expanded and 
improved guidance and placement serv- 
ices. 


The conference expressed consider- 
able concern for the evident need of 
older workers for training and retraining 
to improve their prospects for employ- 
ment, and for the lack or underutiliza- 
tion of resources which could meet this 
need, It was felt that more local in- 
formation is needed on current and 
future employment trends in different 
industries and occupations as a guide to 
developing effective training and retrain- 
ing programs, Hence, a properly fi- 
nanced national system of forecasting 
local job opportunities was recom- 
mended, Furthermore, training pro- 
grams for unemployed workers are 
neéded on a much broader basis than 
now exists, Although this may require 
some new legislation, the author thinks, 
that consideration should be given 
to the possibility of expanding training 
programs under existing legislative 
authorizations, such as those provided 
by the National Defense Education Act, 
the various Federal acts relating to 
vocational training, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, and training provisions 
in some State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Pending legislative proposals 
having training implications include 
assistance to economically depressed 
regions of the country and training as- 
istance for the unemployed. 


Whatever form these training pro- 
grams take and whether they be publicly 
or privately sponsored, the inevitable 
question is: Training for what? Vo- 
cational counseling is essential in 
helping to answer this question. Just 
as important as helping in the appraisal 
of the worker! s experience, capabilities, 
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interests, and personal situation is the 
counselor's role in motivating the work- 
er to take and complete the training. 
The conference took special note of the 
situation of women workers who leave 
the work force to raise families and, 
upon their return, need counseling, 
training, and placement services. 


The conference delegates did not 
limit their attention to the problems of 
the unemployed older worker; concern 
was alsoexpressed for the older worker 
on the job. The delegates advocated 
the wide adoption of personnel planning 
practices that minimize worker displace- 
ment and reassignment which may re- 
sult from technological change. It was 
pointed out that older employees partic- 
ularly benefit from such personnel prac- 
tices as reducing employment by not 
filling vacancies rather, than by layoffs, 
reassignment and retraining within 
plants, use of present work force for 
new jobs without age discriminationand, 
where layoffs are inevitable, assistance 
in finding other employment. Such 
planning will challenge the ingenuity of 
the counselor and the employment officer 
who work in industry, calling upon their 
knowledge of occupational relationships, 
testing techniques, skill in working with 
employees, and effective and under- 
standing use of community facilities. 


Anew area of counseling is emerging 
through the relatively recent recognition 
of the need for informational and guid- 
ance services for workers approaching 
retirement. This need was discussed 
by several sections of the White House 
Conference. Forexample, the delegates 
in one section expressed the belief that 
preretirement counseling is essential to 
a smooth transition from the role of 
worker to the new role of citizen with 
free time. The installation of pre- 
retirement programs in industry is in- 
creasing. Here again, the industrial 
counselor must be proficient in handling 
not only personal adjustment problems 
but vocational problems as well, since 
many retirees must supplement their 
retirement income. 


One section of the conference devoted 


its attention to research in the psy- 
chological and social aspects of aging. 
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Counseling and psychological measure- 
ment techniques now used to serve 
older workers have largely derivedfrom 
tools conventionally used with young 
persons, Although many of these adap- 
tations have proved helpful, a distinct 
need exists for fundamental studies and 
research to develop knowledge and tech- 
niques specifically applicable to the later 
phases of the life cycle. 


The conference recognized this need 
by recommending that tests and meas- 
urements covering such criteria of work 
capabilities as attitudes, capacities, 
sensitivities, and learning ability should 
be developed and standardized for the 
upper age brackets. Relatedinformation 
must be developed on rates of learning, 
effective learning methods, extent of 
transferability of skills among occupa- 
tions, and how long-unused skills may 
best be brought to high efficiency levels. 


Some investigations along these lines 
have been made in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies of the productivity of 
workers of different ages and those of 
the Nuffield Unit in England on the phys- 
ical and mental changes occurring with 
age and their relationship to employ- 
ment.* The vast amount of such re- 
search yet needed should command the 
attention of counselors and counseling 
psychologists interested in the voca- 
tional and adjustment problems of older 
people. The conference recommended, 
as a major project, a multidisciplinary, 
cross-sectional, and longitudinal study 
of the psychological and behavioral 
aspects of aging on a representative 
sample of the national population. This 
might be similar to Project Talent,° 
now underway, designed to study the 
abilities and potentialities of youth. 


A supply of well-qualified personnel 
with specialized training is an important 
requirement for progress in meeting 


‘Hilary M. Clay, The Older Worker and His 
Job, Problems of Progress in Industry, No. 7. 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Charles House, London. 

*John C, Flanagan and John T, Dailey, Pro- 
ject Talent--The Identification, Development, 
and Utilization of Human Talents (in the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, February 1960, 
pp. 504-505), 
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the needs of older persons. The sec- 
tion of the conference on the role and 
training of professional personnel ex- 
amined and made recommendations de- 
signed to improve training content, 
facilities, financing, recruitment of 
trainees, and stimulation of public 
awareness, Among the proposals were 
the addition to college curriculums of 
specialized courses on aging or in- 
clusioninexisting courses of appropriate 
content on aging; a wider adoption of 
interdisciplinary training; short-term 
courses for professional workers who 
lack systematic training in the appli- 
cation of their specialty to older per- 
sons; emphasis on practical training in 
community and institutional settings; and 
scholarships, internships, and other 
subsidies. The guidance profession has 
a vital interest in supporting such a 
program of professional development. 


Stated or implicit throughout the 
conference proceedings and recom- 
mendations were philosophical threads 
with which general counseling prac- 
titioners would heartily agree: The 
essential worth of the individual at all 
stages of the life cycle, expressed in 
a charter of rights and obligations; the 
necessity for fostering full employment 
to insure freedom of occupational choice 
in the most practical sense, and em- 
ployment opportunity in accordance with 
individual capabilities; avoidance by 
older persons of isolation from the 
stream of community life; and planning 
for the needs of older persons in the 
context of and in compatibility with the 
needs of society as a whole. 


The latter concept has special sig- 
nificance for vocational guidance phi- 
losophy and practice, meriting a brief 
concluding comment. There is always 
the danger that advancing the interests 
of one group may work to the disad- 
vantage of another. This is more likely 
to occur when facilities and services fall 
short of meeting the needs, as is the 
case in the guidance field. The point 
of view of the conference has been 
clearly stated as not one of rivalry or 
competition of the aging with other age 
groups but as one of compatibility with 
their interests. No one questions, for 
example, the need for a great expansion 
in guidance services to young people-- 
with 26 million of them expected to en- 
ter the labor force during this decade. 


What counselors learn in serving 
youth is being .used advantageously in 
the counseling of adults. Conversely, 
the knowledge counselors gain in working 
with older clients provides useful in- 
sights into the earlier problems of vo- 
cational choice and adjustment. This 
suggests the importance of communica- 
tion between counselors serving the old 
and the young, just as contacts across 
various disciplines have been widely ad- 
vocated to promote professional growth, 


The value and need for expanded and 
improved guidance services for older 
persons is only beginning to be real- 
ized. In providing a forum for the dis- 
cussion of these matters, the White House 
Conference on Aging marked the begin- 
ning of a more realistic approach to a 
major problem in our national life. 








ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS, FALL 1960 


Graduate engineering enrollments 
tinued upward in the fall of 1960, according to U.S. Office of Education 
data, Students enrolled for the master's degree reached 31,200, or 
5.1 percent over the fall 1959 figure; those enrolled for the doctorate 
rose by 14,3 percent, to 6,400 students. 


The fall of 1960, however, marked the third consecutive year in 
which undergraduate engineering enrollments have declined. 
enrollment of 234,000 undergraduates was 3.6 percent below the 1959 
figure--the smallest decline over the past 3 years. The fall enrollment 
of 67,600 freshmen, however, was only 0, 2 percent below 1959--a sig- 
nificant change from the larger declines in the 2 preceding years. 


in college and universities con- 


The fall 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR GEOGRAPHERS * 


Geographers seek knowledge about 
the distribution throughout the world of 
people and natural resources. They 
study the physical characteristics of the 
earth, such as its terrain, minerals, 
soils, water, vegetation, and climate. 
They also study the activities of people-- 
where they live, why they are located 
there, and how they earn a living. 


Most geographers specialize in one 
of the several main branches of geog- 
raphy. Those working in economic 

eography deal with the geographic 
A eerTbation of economic activities-- 
including manufacturing, mining, farm- 
ing, trade, and communications, Re- 
gional geographers are concerned with 
all the physical, economic, political, 
and cultural characteristics of a par- 
ticular region or area. The area under 
analysis may range in size from a river 
basin or an island, to a State, an entire 
country, or even a continent. Those 
specializing in physical geography study 
the earth's physical characteristics. 
Geographers in the field of cartography 
are concerned with the planning an 
construction of maps, as well as the 
compilation of data for them. 








Most geographers are engaged in 
college teaching or in research, and 
many do both. Their research may 
include the study and analysis of the 
distribution of soils, vegetation, land 
forms, climate, and mineral and water 
resources, sometimes utilizing sur- 
veying equipment and meteorological 
instruments. They also analyze polit- 
ical organizations, transportation sys- 
tems, and economic activities. Some 
geographers spend much time in field 
study and in interpreting statistics, pre- 
paring statistical tabulations, and ana- 
lyzing aerial photographs and data col- 
lected in the field. They often con- 
struct and interpret maps, graphs, and 
diagrams, 
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Except for those in university posi- 
tions, relatively few professional work- 
ers in the field of geography have the 
title of geographer. Many have job 
titles which describe their specialization, 
such as map cataloger, cartographer, 
or regional analyst. Others have titles 
relating to the subject matter of their 
study, such as photointelligence spe- 
cialist or climatological analyst. Still 
other geographers have general job 
titles, such as community planner, mar- 
ket or business analyst, or intelligence 
specialist. 


Where Employed 


Geography is a relatively small 
field of employment. Only about 2,000 
geographers, less than 10 percent of 
whom were women, were employed in 
the United States in 1960. 


Well over one-half of all geogra- 
phers are employed by colleges and 
universities. Some teach in institutions 
which do not have a separate depart- 
ment of geography, and so are assigned 
to departments of geology, economics, 
or other physical or social sciences, 


The second largest field of em- 
ployment is the Federal Government, 
which employs about one-fourth of all 
geographers, mostly in the Washington, 
D.C., area. Among the major gov- 
ernment agencies employing these work- 
ers are the Departments of Defense, 
Commerce, Agriculture, the Interior, 
and State, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. State and local governments 
also employ a number of geographers, 
mostly on city and State planning and 
development commissions, 


*This article is one of a series of reports on 
fields of work which were not covered inthe 1959 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
It is part of the Bureau's continuing program 
of occupational outlook research. 
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City planning is a new and rapidly growing area of work for geographers 


Most of the small but growing num- 
ber of geographers employed by private 
industry work for map companies, text- 
book publishers, travel agencies, man- 
ufacturing firms, chain food stores, and 
marketing research organizations. A 
few geographers work for nonprofit or- 
os institutes, and _ scientific 
oundations. 


Training and Qualifications 


A bachelor's degree with a major 
in geography is the minimum educational 
requirement for young people seeking 
careérs as geographers, For many 
positions, particularly in research and 
teaching, a graduate degree is highly 
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important, 


Undergraduate training in geography 
is offered by many colleges and uni- 
versities. In 1958, according to the 
U.S. Office of Education, bachelor's 
degrees in geography were awarded by 
about 150 institutions, Undergraduate 
studies usually provide a general in- 
troduction to geographic knowledge and 
research methods, and often include 
some field studies. Typical courses 
offered are principles of geography, 
climatology, economic geography, 
physical geography, political geogra- 
phy, urban geography, cartography, map 
interpretation, and regional courses, 
such as geography of North America, 
Western Europe, the U.S.S.R., and 
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Asia. The studies of the geography 
student may also include courses such 
as mathematics, botany, chemistry, 
physics, geology, economics, political 
science, and foreign languages. 


Advanced degrees in geography are 
offered by a relatively small number 
of schools; in 1958, master's degrees 
were awarded by about 50 institutions 
and Ph. D. degrees, by about 25, A 
bachelor's degree with a major in 
geography is the usual requirement for 
admittance to graduate school. How- 
ever, some schools will admit students 
with bachelor's degrees in fields other 
than geography, such as economics, 
forestry, geology, or history. Require- 
ments for the master's or doctor's de- 
gree include geographic field work and 
laboratory work, as well as classroom 
studies, library research, and the prep- 
aration of a thesis. 


New graduates with bachelor's de- 
grees in geography find employment 
mainly in positions connected with map- 
making, either in government or private 
industry. Some obtain positions as re- 
search or teaching assistants in educa- 
tional institutions while studying for 
advanced degrees. Those withadvanced 
degrees usually qualify for teaching and 
research positions in colleges and uni- 
versities and for research positions in 
government and private industry. The 
Ph. D, degree is usually essential for 
high-level posts in college teaching and 
for research, and may be important for 
advancement to top-level positions in 
other activities. 


Employment Outlook 


The outlook is for a moderate growth 
in employment of geographers, both in 
the near future and over the long run, 
The major need will be for geographers 
with graduate degrees to fill research 
and teaching positions in colleges and 
universities and research jobs in indus- 
try and government. 


Colleges and universities are ex- 
pected to offer the greatest number of 
employment opportunities during the next 
decade, primarily owing to increases in 
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total college enrollments anticipated 
during the mid-1960's. With expanding 
interest in foreign countries, there isa 
growing awareness of the value of ge- 
ographical training in other fields of 
work, such as in the foreign service. 
This should also result in increased 
enrollments in geography and in a need 
for additional geography teachers. 


Employment of geographers in gov- 
ernment positions is expected to in- 
crease slowly during the next decade, 
The Federal Government will need addi- 
tional personnel in positions related to 
area development, resource manage- 
ment, planning, construction and inter- 
pretation of maps, and in intelligence 
work, State government employment of 
geographers will probably expand also, 
particularly in such areas as conser- 
vation; highway planning; and city, 
community, and regional planning and 
development, 


The number of geographers em- 
ployed in private industry is also ex- 
pected to increase. Market research 
work, in which many of these geogra- 
phers are engaged, should continue its 
rapid growth. Opportunities should 
also increase in area planning and de- 
velopment work, often done by private 
industry in cooperation with State and 
local governments, 


Since geography is a relatively small 
profession, the number of job openings 
in any one year will not be numerous, 
In addition, the total number of grad- 
uates receiving degrees in geography 
each year is expected to increase dur- 
ing the next decade, well beyond the 
900 bachelor's degrees, 180 master's 
degrees, and 51 doctorates awarded in 
1959. Thus, there may be increased 
competition for the more desirable 
beginning positions in geography. On 
the other hand, unless the annual num- 
ber of new graduates with advanced de- 
grees in geography rises far above 
anticipated levels, employment opportu- 
nities for these well-trained geographers 
are expected to be good over the next 
few years. 


For women geographers, the most 
favorable opportunities will be in teach- 
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College teaching will provide many new opportunities for geographers during the next 
decade 


ing positions, particularly in women's 
colleges and in the larger coeducational 
institutions. Government agencies 
should also offer some opportunities, 
mainly in mapping work. Because of 
the field work required for some geo- 
graphy positions, however, overall 
opportunities for women will be some- 
what less favorable than for men. 


Earnings and Working Conditions 


In the Federal Government, in 1960, 
the usual starting salary for geographers 
with the bachelor's degree and no expe- 
rience. was $4,345 or $5,355 a year, 
depending on the individual's college 
record, Inexperienced geographers with 
1 year of graduate training could start 
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at $5,355; those with 2 years of grad- 
uate training, at $6, 435; and those with 
the Ph. D. degree, at $7,560. In ad- 
dition, the Federal salary schedule pro- 
vides for periodic increases above these 
basic salaries. 


In colleges anduniversities, starting 
salaries for fully trained geographers-- 
those with the Ph. D. or with all the 
requirements for the doctorate except 
the thesis--were usually between $6, 000 
and $7,000 a year in 1960, according 
to the limited information available, 
Many experienced geography professors 
were earning from $9,000 to $15,000 
a year in 1960. Geographers in educa- 
tional institutions often have an opportu- 
nity to add to their teaching salaries 
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SO 


through consulting work, special re- Geographers thus engaged are frequently 

search projects, and publication of books away from home for long periods of time, 

and articles. sometimes under somewhat primitive 

living and working conditions. However, 

Geographic research sometimes re- young people who like to travel may find 

quires extensive travel, in foreign coun- this aspect of geographic work very 
tries as well as in the United States. satisfying. 





COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE INSTITUTES, 1961-62 


Seventeen National Defense Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 
will be conducted during the 1961-62 academic year at various universities 
throughout the United States. Although all of the Institutes will operate 
during the full academic year, five of them will enroll separate groups of 
students each semester. These 17 regular session Institutes will be able 
to accommodate 671 enrollees, with 25 to 33 students in each group. 


These Institutes, authorized by the National Defense Education Act, will 
offer training for teachers who are preparing to engage in counseling and 
guidance of high school students and will provide additional training for 
present counselors to improve their qualifications. The Federal Government 
assumes the cost of tuition for all enrollees. It also provides stipends of 
$75 a week plus an allowance of $15 a week for each dependent to enrollees 
from public schools. Private school enrollees do not receive stipends. 


Persons interested in the counseling and guidance Institutes may obtain 
additional information directly from the Institute they wish to attend. The 
colleges and universities which will sponsor the regular session Institutes 
during the coming academic year, the directors, the approximate enrollment 
size of each Institute, and the dates of operation are given below. 


State School City Director Number Dates 
Alabama ....... University of Alabama..... . University..... Ralph M. Roberts....... I. 30 coces Sept. 15-Jan. 19 
Il. 30 Jan. 26-May 31 
Arizona ........ Arizona State University..... Tempe ....+.+. Sandford S. Davis....... I. 30 woes Sept. 25-Jan. 26 
Il. 30 .... Feb. 12-June 1 
California....... University of Southern Los Angeles... Earl F. Carnes ....... TO nccss Sept. 18-June 2 
California ...cccccccscccess 
Pieridae .ccccece University of Florida........ Gainesville..... Robert O. Stripling ..... eee Sept. 18-June 1 
Georgia ......++. Atlanta University.......+++.+ Atlanta ......+.+- Paul I. Clifford ........ 25 cece Sept. 18-June 2 
Illinois ......+++- University of Illinois ........ Urbana .......- Fred C. Proff......+++. Tee Sept. 18-June 8 
Indiana ........+-. Purdue Univeristy.........++ Lafayette ...... Lee E. Isaacson........ I, 33 wccce Sept. ll-Jan. 19 
TI. 33 wccce Jan. 29-June 1 
Massachusetts .. Boston University ..........- Boston .....+++ Dugald S. Arbuckle ..... 30 neces Sept. 18-May 19 
Michigan ....... Michigan State University East Lansing .. James W. Costar...... 30 ....+. Sept. 17-June 23 
of Agriculture and Applied 
SCIONCE ceccccccccceccseses 
Minnesota ...... University of Minnesota ..... Minneapolis.... Willis E. Dugan ........ ) eee Sept. 1ll-June 9 
New York ..... Teachers College, Columbia New York ..... Esther Loyd-Jones...... S33 cccce Sept. 27-May 29 
University ..cccccccccccces 
North Dakota ... University of North Dakota... Grand Forks... Paul F. Munger......... I. 30 eee Sept. 18-Jan. 20 
TH. 30 woe Feb. 5-June 2 
Ohbi0 .cccccsccce Ohio State University........ Columbus...... Herman J. Peters ...... BO cece Sept. 25-June 9 
Oklahoma....... Oklahoma State University Stillwater...... Harry K. Brobst........ I. 30 ..... Sept. ll-Jan. 20 
of Agriculture and Applied TH. 30 ..cce Jan. 22-May 26 
ScCiIONCe .ccceccccccesesecse 
Oregon ....+++++- Oregon State System of Portland....... Harold W. Bernard ..... 3B nccce Sept. 18-June | 
Higher Education ........- 
Texas ....+. +++ University of Texas ...... -- Austin ..... «+» Royal B. Embree, Jr. .. 33 wccce Sept. 13-June 3 
Washington...... Washington State University... Pullman....... William P. McDougall... 3B cove Sept. 25-June 9 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS REACH AN ALLTIME HIGH 


More than 3,6 million students in 
1960 were enrolled in colleges: and 
universities in programs normally cred- 
itable toward academic degrees, accord- 
ing to the 15th annual survey of opening 
(fall) enrollments made by the U.S. 
Office of Education, 


Total fall enrollment in 1960--the 
9th consecutive academic year in which 
fall enrollments have increased--set a 
new alltime high, which was almost 
208,000, or 6.1 percent, above the 1959 
fall enrollment. (See table.) This in- 
crease exceeded the 4,4-percent rise 
between 1958 and 1959, when total fall 
enrollment rose by about 143,000 stu- 
dents. 


About 930,000 of the students en- 
rolled in college last fall were "first- 
time students''--those who were not 
previously enrolled in degree-credit 
programs, This represented a gain of 
12.4 percent over the fall of 1959, At 
the same time, the number of "'con- 
tinuing students" increased only 4.1 
percent, to 2.7 million in 1960, 


These statistics include degree- 
credit students only, and do not include 
the large number of persons enrolled 
in nondegree-credit adult education pro- 
grams or in college programs that are 
primarily occupational in emphasis, 


Increases Among Men and Women 


Between 1959 and 1960, total fall 
enrollments rose 9 percent for women 
(reaching 1.3 million in 1960) and 4,5 
percent for men (rising to 2,3 million). 
This was the fourth consecutive year 
that the rate of enrollment for women 
increased faster than the rate for men, 
Women accounted for about 53 percent 
of the increase in opening enrollments 
between 1959 and 1960. As a result, 
the proportion of women in the student 
population rose from 36.1 percent in 
1959 to 37.1 percent in 1960. This 
proportion, however, was still below 
the 40.2 percent recorded in 1939. 
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Types of Institutions 


In the fall of 1960, as in 1959, about 
43 percent of all degree-credit students 
were enrolled in universities, and about 
28 percent attended liberal arts colleges. 
Another 13 percent were enrolled in 
junior colleges, and 10 percent attended 
teachers colleges. The remainder were 
distributed among independently organ- 
ized professional schools (other than 
teachers colleges)--such as medical, 
law, technological, theological, and art 
schools, 


The largest relative increase in 
total fall enrollment among the various 
types of institutions was 16.3 percent 
for the group of "other" professional 
schools (schools of medicine, law, busi- 
ness, pharmacy, optometry, etc.). 
This group of schools, however, ac- 
counted for only about 1.5 percent of 
total fall enrollment in all institutions 
combined. Enrollment of women in this 
group of schools increased especially 
rapidly, rising almost 46 percent be- 
tween 1959 and 1960. 


Junior colleges also had a greater- 
than-average increase in total fall en- 
rollment, Their figure was more than 
10,2 percent higher in the fall of 1960 
than in 1959, Art schools showed the 
only decline (1.4 percent). 


Public and Private Institutions 


The proportion of degree-credit 
students in publicly controlled institu- 
tions has been steadily increasing for a 
number of years. These schools had 
about 60 percent of all enrollees in the 
fall of 1960. Between 1959 and 1960, 
total fall enrollments in public colleges 
and universities increased by 6.6 per- 
cent; those in private institutions rose 
by 5.4 percent. The gain in first-time 
fall enrollments in public institutions be- 
tween 1959 and 1960 was even more 
noteworthy--the increase was 15,1 per- 
cent, compared with 8,2 percent in 
private colleges and universities. 
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Relation to Population Between July 1939 and July 1960, 
the college-age population rose by about 















































Degree-credit students enrolled in 80,000, according to estimates of the 
the fall of 1960 accounted for about 37 U.S. Bureau of the Census. The great 
out of every 100 persons between the change in the proportion of young people 
ages of 18 and 21 in the United States! enrolled in college can be attributed not 
and the District of Columbia. In the only to the increase in the college-age 
fall of 1939, degree-credit students ac- population but also to the fact that more 
counted for only about 14 out of every of the Nation's college-age youth can 4 
100 persons in the 18-21 age group, and do attend college. It also reflects 
Similarly, students enrolled in college the increasing demand for well-trained : 
for the first time in the fall of 1960 workers by business, industry, and 
represented about 36 percent of the 18 government. 
year-olds in the country; the corre- 
sponding percentage for 1939 was 17 
percent, 'Excludes Hawaii and Alaska. 
t 
Total and first-time college and university enrollments, by type of institution and sex, f 
fall 1960 and fall 1959 t 
' 
Total enrollment First-time enrollment 
Type of institution (in thousands) | Percent} (in thousands) | Percent : 
Fall Fall of Fall Fall of J 
1960 1959 | change | 1960 1959 | change 
All institutions ...... re ee ee ee 3,610 3,402 | +6.1 930 827 +12,4 
MOR seccccddesecsccesccccsceceesesesens 2,271 2,174 | +4.5 543 491 | +10.6 
Women..csecscecees TETEERELELELT ETT 1,339 1,229 +9,0 387 336 «| +15,1 
I CEE. csp dake bddneenneeaweees 454 411 | +10,2 215 183 +17.9 ' 
Men ceecce Serer r ee TRETTCETECT ETT eee 283 261 +8. 7 129 112 +15,6 
WOmen cccccccces Co cerceesesccsesccccces 170 151 | 412.9 86 71 | 421.5 © 
Cane IE 66 6. ook ceri dvieereiceeess 3,156 | 2,991 +5.5 714 644 | +10.9 
Men cecee eocccce Coc cerecceceveecerecese 1,987 tL, Pes +3.9 413 379 +9.2 
Women ee Te er ree ee 1,169 | 1,078 +8,5 301 265 +13,4 
I: wiscicrntcunsatleaut re 1,551 | 1,465 | +5.9 | 305 271 | +12.6 
MAGN cccceceseresdecsacrerevceseence 1, 072 1,024 +4,6 196 177 +10,5 
Weamen .cccocce Caveceesteoes cetneves 479 441 +8.8 110 94 +16. 6 
Liberal arts colleges. .ccccccccccecs cee, teen 966 +6, 4 270 243 +10.9 ; 
DOOD ois ec kanece nee sek ave erlenennnne’ 560 537 | +4.2 140 127 +9.9 Fl 
eT eT TT eT TTT TCT TT Te 468 429 +9.1 130 116 +12.0 
Independently organized 
professional schools: 
Teachers colleges ...... i nian as ar 359 352 42.1 96 89 +8, 3 4 
Men .ccvcccces cecccccccccccce eevee 171 172 -.7 45 42 +5. 7 
WOMAN os ccd ccacccncevenceceoncoes 188 180 | +4.8 52 47 +10.6 : 
Technological schools .........+.. iad 107 104 | 42.6 23 22 +4.9 ; 
Men .ccccese eo ecerecccceccccccces 99 98 1.7 21 20 +3.5 
WOR oc cccccccvescess vere cere ees 7 7 | +15.4 2 2 +19. 7 
Theclogical schools ¢.ccscsccescveesic 42 42 +.2 7 6 +10. 1 } 
MOR cccccccccveccccncccessccccces 33 33 | -1.4 4 4 +8. 7 ; 
Women cose sbeacseeas ces oes ovens 9 9 +6.6 3 3 +11.9 ; 
EES OE OIE io ocan see scassedassedes 15 15 -1.4 3 3 +10.5 
Men .ccccccccccccccccccccccsecces 8 9 -4,0 2 1 +8.7 
Women..... (ehehsereeeennee ooeeeve 7 7 41.9 1 1 +12.4 : 
COT PEGERORIONEL «6.0 inc ic ccccsedics 55 47 | +16,3 10 10 +2, 1 ; 
Men wccccccccccccccccs evcceccccce 44 40 | +10.9 ? 7 +.5 
WHACK sc vsvbownwhaeeeesene sees vs 11 7 | +45.7 3 3 +6. 4 j 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
Source: U.S, Office of Education, 
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to the Superintendent of Documents; do not send stamps. 
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Send order to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
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tics, U.S, Department of Labor: 
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